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Abstract 

This stu^ used multiple regression analyses to examine the contribution 
of graduates • coiiegiate goals arid career outcdnes to satisfaction with 
their degree programs. Gender and irajor field differences in 
satisfaction also were assessed. As predicted, general satisfection 
with degree programs was significantly affected by graduates' views of 
the personal inportance of educatiorial development, the personal 
iitportance of career preparation, their annual salary* aid ttieir field of 
enplcyment. Analyses for each gender found that feirales weighed personal 
and social develc^Srtsnt significantly, vftlile rrales did not. However, 
males weired career pr^>afation significantly, v^le females did not. 
I^jor field differences in wei<^ts for gcals and outcdrtes were found, but 
predictions concerning these differences were st$3pbrted only weakly. 
Implications of -Oiese data oh curriculim developneht are considered. 
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Bie a Snm oe off CbUege Scadiiates' Cbllegjate Goals and career Oztxcnes 
oh SafeisfeinF.ian wirQi ISKdr Degpnee PrograniB 

g^jective 

Diininishing enrollments and restricted financial rescxirces ha\^ 
ccaitributed to oonteitporary enphasis in hii^er education on assessment of 
students' satisfaction witS their academic prograins and wi-Ui aatoonies 
derived from their edacatibni In earlier decades data from students 
focused rather harrw3y on evaluations of their instructors and courses 
and on fe>llcw-trp of -aieir post-graduation enplqynent. Greater ettfihasis 
recently has been placed on global assessment of students ' collegiate 
experiences and on educational/ career^ and personal benefits derive 
frcm those experiences, ^ese ev^luatiCTiS/ v*iich are received fron 
students v*io are still enrolled in colleges and universities or v*io have 
graduated from these institutions/ can critically influence evaluations 
of prograires and internal distribution of institutional resources. 

Assessment of students' satisfaction with their collegiate 
e3^5)eriences nomally has concentrccted on variaibles v^cJi are intrinsic to 
a university/ either within a program (e.g./ quality of the faculty/ 
teaching style/ or facuity-studCTt ijiteiBction) or within other services 
and pppbrtiahities for students (e;g;, counseling/ relationships with 
other students > extracurricular activities/ or administration), interest 
in these varid^les is based on an assunption that the effectiveness and 
style of ihstitutionai delivery of education and services to students are 
priirary contriSxbors to satisf actior . Eta^i^ver/ this focus has mininiized 
the eontrilxttibn of factors outside a university to satisfection with 
degree prograitB. Particu3arly/ little attention has been given to the 
student as a source of variablility in reactions to degree programs. 
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Entering stuaeht <±aracteristics have been found to cx^ntfibate 
little to prediction of satisfacticai with degree prograns (Astin^ 1977; 
Braskanp, Wise^ & Hehgstler^ 1979). However^ Morstaih (1977) and Gruber 
(1980) noted "Uiat there has been little study of the effects of students' 
goals in C3dllege (e.g.^ ah education^ a social life, or career 
pr(^>aratiari) and of -Uie career outcomes gained frcm collegiate 
ejgseriences (e.g., type of enpldyriBht or salary level) on satisfaction 
with degree programs. This is a particularly inportairt concern vSen 
satisfaction is measured oh fbllbwHip surveys of ah institution's 
graduates. I^trd^Jective ajpraisal of an institutim Isy graduates is 
quite likely to be influenced by the degree to vhich personal goals and 
career plans were fulfilled. For exaitple^ after students have graduated 
from an institution and fcchd eirplqyinent^ their field of CTplcymeht and 
salary may ccitie to exert considerable influence on ratings of 
satisfaction with educational programs and e:5)eriehces. Study of the 
oontrituticai of graduates' goals and career outocanes to satisfaction with 
degree prcgrains should >ielp colleges and lohiversities gain a better 
understanding of their students, interpret surveys of graduates' 
reactions to their programs, and thereby assist in program review, 
develqproent, and delivery. 

TtiQ focus of -Uie present study, theh^ was to assess the influence of 
the personal goals and career outcjcmes of graduates on satisfaction vdth 
their degree prograite. Also^ as Ream (1985) found that reactiCTis to 
curricular aspects of degree prograitis are different, across major fields 
and genders, these variables were included in the present research, ihe 
three specific research questions addressed in this study were: 
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* Hd^ do graduates wei^ ^^r±aas goals for their college exijeriences and 
their career outocines in satisfaction with their degree prograins? 

* Hew do gender differences affect tixe wei^t given to gpals and career 
outcxmes m detennination of satisfaction with degree prrgrams? 

* Hew do academic field differences affect the wei^^t given to gDals 
and career outcomes in determination of satisfaction with degree 
programs? 

Selection of Measia^a 

Multiple regressioffi analyses were eitployed in this research. The 
dependent variable in these analyses was a measiare of general 
satisfacticai with graduates' degree pi r^grams. Independent variables 
included four measures of graduates* ooiiegiate grals, three itieastares of 
graduates' butcores^ six major field areas, and gender- 

Qoals. RDur broad goals vtoicSi students have for hic^er education 
v^re identified from the literature. 5hey v^re general eAicatior, 
vocational and career-related educsatidn, deveiopnent of social skills, 
arid preparation for graduate or prbfesslOTial trai ning. The first three 
of these goals have been examined frequently in studies of students' 
notives to attend college (e.g., Baird, 1967; Ft' Anan & Newocnib, 1969; 
Ferine £c Scott, 1973; Thec^Aiilides, ^eren^ini, & lorang, 1984). 
Pr^>aration for graduate or professional trai ning vsas added as a fourth 
goal to be studied, as other researdi has frand it to be an inportant 
goal for maiiy stucfents. Ifelf of Qte freslinen studied ty Astin, King, and 
Richardson (1976) desired graSaate training, and Astin (1977) found that 
as many of t\f»o-thirds of college seniors consider graduate scSiooi in 
their futiore plans. 
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^reef dutdoites, The thrtie career butdoties studied in this researdi 
were the type of enpldp^nt gaiiried by respdndehts relative to -aieir irajor 
fields, tiieif level of anplpiTnent (full tiire, part tine, or unCTpl^ed)^ 
and annual salary- Attention to the type of eirplGymeht and annuai salary 
<^ined ty graduates has had long-standing interest in hi^er education 
(e.g., Astin, 1977; F^ldman & Nesraanb, 1969; Sewell & Hauser, 1975). Sie 
level of eitpldyirent variable respooded to conteirpbrary difficulty of 
graduates iri captaining full time enployment, particularly in 9ie fields 
of their najdrs. 

mjor fields. HDllahd (1973) developed a system of six 
hexagonally-K^riented peiTBdhality and eh\d.rcairnental types vfcich result 
from an interaction between specific personal and cultural forces. 4he 
six types are: realistic, investigative, artistic, social, enterprising, 
and conventional. EfollaiKl argued that each type is nost ccinfbrtable wi±tx 
a specific career ansa. TtiB realistic type prefers careers vSiich involve 
ejqjlicit or systeitatic nanj.pulatidn of objects. The investigative type 
prefers careers vSiich involve scientific cbservatibn or investigation of 
physical, biological, or cultural phenomena. The artistic type prefers 
careers v*iicih involve aittoigudus or uhsystematic manipulation of jSiysical, 
verbal, or human material to create art or products. The social type 
prefers careers whicii int^lve niahijpulatibh of other people to develop, 
inform, or cure them. Ihe enterprising type prefers careers vftiiidi 
involve itiani|xilation of people to attain brganizatiOTal or eccaieinie 
goals. The donventicmal typa prefers careers \*iich involve ordered or 
systeitatic nianj.pulatidh of data to a prescribed plan for attainmsnt of 
organizational or eooncinic goals. 
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The HDlland (1983) rroiel has been used successfially in research on 
the bcx:rupatiohal choices of sttidents (e.g., Elton, 1971? MDrroWt 197i? 
Walsh^ Vaudrin, & Hunrol, 1972), iite g^l priorities of academLc 
departirents (Smart & Sfciau^iin, 1974), students' satisfaction with their 
academic programs (Hearti, 1985), and personalities of students v*io choose 
different majors (Yonge fic Regan, 1975). This history of successful 
application of the ffc)llaha node! prbxaded basis for its use as the 
classification framework for majors in Qiis stu^i 
Hypotheses 

The four goals and three career outcomes measured in this stu<^ were 
selected from literature v^Jiidht est^iislted -Qieir pexBonal inportance to 
college students. The purpose of the present stu^ was to determine the 
cdntfitutibh of these goals and career cotoanes to graduates' 
satisfaction with tJieir degree prdgream. Predictions for the results of 
this stu<^ v^re made for tlie general oc»xtribatiOTi of -fliese goals and 
career- outcomes on satisfaction with degree progr am s for all graduates, 
for males and females^ and for Sbllahd's fields. 

All graduates. Morstain (1977) assessed stu^nts' satisfacticai with 
their c^gree programs on the basis of -aieir eAacational ac:titudes and 
preferences. AmDng variables v*iich predicted general satisfacticai were 
achievement » a career oriented purpose for edUCTtion, and ig^airy , an 
enphasis on the value of education for its own sake, siirilar data were 
Qbtairied by Peterson (1965) and by Ctenti and Sulli^^ (1967). These data 
led to the predictJ.on that significant positive v^i^ts on satisfaction 
wxth the degree program would oct^ on graduates ' rating of the perBcoal 
inportance of ceireer preparation and of eAacational develc^irent. 
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Other research has shcwi that attainment of a high ineone is an 
iitportant outcxatie sou^t generally by cx?llege students (e.g., PelAran & 
Newoc3nib, 1969; R^nske 5c Sdott, 1973; Garbin & Vau^, 1971; WeiAnan^ 
1979). Alsojr the dhoide of a irajbr is considered an iitportaht car^r 
decision by students (e.g./ diicacering^ 1969). Ihus, it also was 
predicted that anniaal inocme arid enplqyjreht in the major field would have 
significant positive >?ei0its on satisfaction with degree prograSs for ail 
graduates. 

Gender . Predictioria abcait gerxJer effects were based on the 
assunption that goals and career outdones vftiich literature has shown to 
be different between gendeins should be wei^ted differently by Qi^i in 
ratings of satisfaction v/ith degree programs. Eesearch has sliowh 
consistently that wcirfen are more interested -Oiah men in personal and 
social development at csDllege/ vaiile nten have been more career oriented 
and persist more in their irajor fields (Alexander & Eckland^ 1974; Astin, 
1977; Hearn, 1985; Hielan/ 1979; ^eth, 1977). ^us, it was predicted 
that wcmen would place significantly itore wei^t than men on social and 
personal growth in satisfaction with their degree prograit©/ and nen would 
place significantly more wei^t than vramen on career developnent and 
enploiyment in their major fields. 

Bfa jor fiel ds^ Siniilar to predictions for gender differences > 
predictiCTis about wei^ts assigned to <^ls and career c«.itcoroes for each 
major field (realistic, investigaitivi s<Dcial> converrtional/ 
enterprising, and artistic) \^re based on literature concerning gcal and 
career, outcome prefer once3 for students in liie field areas. 
I^cifically, jSolland's (1973) tJxeory^ researdi on the theory, and 
support f ran related research wer^ considered in develcpnent of 
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predictions • It was assumed that goals or career o ut oc me s vdhidh are 
iiiportant to students in a specific field v?o«ld be wei^pited significantly 
by them on ratings of satisfaction with their aca^intc progr ams * 

Holland (1973) stated that the realistic iiriividual is a pra^tatic 
person v*ib values oohcrete cA^jects and tangible diaracteristics (mon^^ 
status^ and paver) and is aversive to eAicaticn and social relations, 
C&feer orientation in realistic majors also has been rk^ted by Fteldnan and 
Nevraanib (1969)^ and a lacffc of interest in g^^fal education has been 
fcxihd in several studies (Peldniah & Neyocitfc, 1969; arart & Mclau^lin^ 
1974; Yorige & Regah^ 1975)* On this basis, it was predicted that 
realistic majors would give career preparation^ CTpl^otiOTt in -aieir major- 
field, and annual salary significant positive wei^rts on satisfactiCTi 
with their degree programs # vfeLle they would give educational develqpnent 
and social and personal develqpteint negative wei^ts. 

Holland (1973) believed that the irwestigative indi\d:dual is a 
scholarly person who values scientific inquiry and avoids social 
activities. Other research also has shown that Siese iirfi^dduals ^^lue 
scholarship and science (Astin, 1977; E^ldman & NewooSb, 1969) and 
preparation for advanced degrees (Astin> 1977; Start & M^^^lin, 1974), 
v*lile they exhibit less oohcem for social and personal develc^tent 
(fistin, 1977; Peldman & Newconib, 1969; Yonge & Itegah, 1975). With this 
priirary cchcem for undeirgraduate and graduate ediacatibn, career cxitccmes 
do hot appear to be an intnediate axicerh to invest i^tive rrajors (Srart, 
1986). It was predicted^ then, that Qiese itajors would give eAacational 
developnent and preparation for gracfcate ao professional trajjiing 
significant positive wei^vt 6n satisfaction wiSi -Qieir degree prograij^, 
\aiile they would wei^tt social and perscxial developrent negatively^ 
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Holland (1973) stated that the social individual is a person v^ho 
prefers interpersonal situations and development of educational 
ccnpetehcies ar^ is a:versive to practical situations and tangible 
personal benefits (e^g. , itoney and status) . Other research also has 
found social irSividuals to be hit^ in altruistic and social interests 
(Astin, 1977; Feldman & Newoonib, 1969; Weidnan, 1979; Yonge S Pegan, 
1975) and in pursuit of general educatiai (Feldman N^wconto^ 1969; Yonge 
& Regan, 1975). ^us, it was predicted that social rtajbrs v^txjld give 
educatiOTal develOFmeht and personal and social develcpneht significant 
positive v?ei^Tts on satisfaction with their degree prograinsj arid they 
would weicpi annual salary and enployntent in the nagor field negatively. 

ffoliard (1973) described the conventional individual as a person \iho 
se^s organizational goals, econcndc ^dLns, and business achiet^merit. 
Other research also has foond that conventional individuals se^c career 
preparation and leadership (Feliinan & Newcscirib, 1969; Weidrtan, 1979). 
Ihus, it was predicted tSat conventional najors would give career- 
preparation, level of enpipyment, annual salary, and field of the current 
job significant positive wei^ts in satisfaction with their degree 
progrciin. 

HoiiarKJ (1973) suggested that the enterprising iridividuai is a 
person \Ai6 se^s organizational goals, econondc gains, and leadership 
roles, eater research also has shown that the eriteiprising individual is 
oriented to eooncxnic achievement, incxame, and dccupatibnal status 
(Fbidiran & Nfewccitto, 1969) • The enterprising person tends to be aversive 
to sdtoiarship and theory (Beldman & Nfes^cdrab, 1969; Yonge Be Pegan, 1975). 
5hus, it was predicted that enterprising najors would give enplbyment 
level, annual salary, and field of the current job significant positive 
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v^l^ts bh satisf action w±ih tiieir degree prograne, vsiiile they voiid 
wei^ educational develbpineht negatively i 

HDllarka (1973) stated Qiat tiie art is t i c individual is a person v*id 
seeks unstructiired iraaeperrience and avoids tiie ccaistrHints of 
cbhvehticrial occupatiCTJs. baier researdh has found this individual to 
have a hi^ interest in graduate or professional education (Astin, 1977), 
and little interest in career pr^aration (Feldrtan & Newccwb, 1969) or 
financial suceesp (VfeiAian, 1979) • Thus, it was predicted that artistic 
majors wcxild give preparation for an advanced degree signifirant positive 
Wei^t in satisfectibn wtai tiieir degree progrHitB, and they would wei^ 
annual salary and the field of tiieir current job negatively. 

Metirod 

Saitple 

Baccalaureate degree recipients (S - 2,523) frcni a midwestem 
tiniversity participated in this researdi over a two year period (5^11, 
1983, thrcu^ StmniBr, 1985). Most graAaates were frcm lower to ndddle 
ecoronic classes, representing boQt ur b an and irural backgrounds, t^ry 
were first generation graduates^ arri less tiian 10% v^ere fron ndnorities. 

Graduates were mailed an institutiCTiai follow^-i^ survey frctii 4 to 11 
ncaiths after their graduation. A letter v*iidi encouraged nonrei^pandents 
to return their surveys was sent to ^proxinately two weeks after the 
sur\^s were mailed. Respcnises were bbtaired fron 945 graduates (36%). 
Ifcwever, ihfbrmatibh fron all items used in data analyses ware not 
dbtairted fron 305 respondents^ and tiieir feta were deleted fron analyses. 
Particularly heavy leases in data occurred from an item \*iich asked for 
infontBtioh atcwt respcrKtents * armuai salary. The resultant effective 
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response rate was 25% i A total of 380 of these re^)co3ehts were fenale* 
260 were nalei 

itej^ondents were grcx^ied by the a^sartnents of -Qieir majors into six 
field eateries HollarKa (1973): 1) realistic najbfs (e.g., 
agriculture and industrial education), 2) investigative majors (e.g.* 
diendstry, biology, and other basic sciences;, 3) artistic itajbrs (e.g., 
imsic, drana, and otiier areas of arts and htntariities), 4) social inajbrs 
(eigi, social sciences and nursing), 5) enterprising na jbrs (e.g., 
narfceting or inanageitBnt), and 6) oonventidnal itajbrs (e.g., acc3buhtir^ or 
ocitpate science) i A total of 68 re^jondents were realistic majors * 30 
were investigative majors, 221 were social najdrs, 129 were conventional 
itajors, 132 were enterprising irajors, and 60 were artistic najbrs. Hiis 
breakda^m apprbxiitated the prqporticn of graduates frttn each category. 
Meetsu^a 

General ssrtisf action with the respondents ' degree prograins was 
captained oti an itCTi vSidi a^ed "If 1 could begin college a^iri (at ttie 
University), I wDuid ^oose the sane degree program." fe^sdnses were 
irade on a S-pbint "Strongly Agr^'' to "Strcaigly Disagree" scale. This 
d.tem was selected f ran alternatives on the survey as the dependent 
^^tfi^ie in Qie multiple regression analyses presented be Lew. Other 
analyses shewed -aiat this was the single meastire \^ch correlated itost 
strongly wrdi items pertaining to satisfaction with i^secific donpdnehts 
of curricula and uni\^rsity life (e.g., student activities, or specLfLc 
S>iiities \«aiidi had been developed at the uni^^rsity) . Other st^spdiii for 
use of Qiis measure \ras fOTnd 1^ Astin (1978), v*io noted that it closely 
approximated oUier measures of general satisfaction with degree prograins. 
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Several other itisasures frtari the follownup survey v?ere treated as 
independent variables in the regressicai analyses. ITiey were it^i© 
pertaining to ratings of fcxir personal goals and three career outcares. 
The fcxar personal goals were measured on items vSiich asTced the 
rei^SDiidehts to rate the inpbrtahce in their cxDllegiate experience of 
educaticaial develx^^nt, personal and social develc^xnent, preparation for 
graduate or professional scaicbl^ and preE>aratibn for a carreer (on S-poSitt 
"Strongly Agree" to "Strongly Disagree" scales). 

The tJlree career caatcxDroe iteits asked alxxit respcaidehts ' current 
annual salary, level of enpioyment, and field of current enplcj^nent. 
Anntial salary was measured bh a scale vSiich contained six salary ranges . 
Itei^poiidents checOced the range vSiich contained their present salary. 
Level of eiiplogpnent measured dri an item vAiich asked graduates to 
indicate whether they were enpldyed full tiire, port time, or xanenpleiyed. 
ResjCTidents ^o were enplcyed cHecaced their field of current enplcyirent 
as being in their itBijor, minor, another field by chbice* br axKJther field 
ty necessity. These fcur alternatives were used tb establish the 
gracSiates ' level of departure f ran career preparation vJiicii had occurred 
in their college education. 

(Sender and itajor field, vSlich were treated as dichbtdnbus grouping 
vcuriables, also were used as ind^)enderit variables in the regress ibn 
analyses ri^ported ToeUcM^ These were developed acbbrdihg tb "effect 
coding" strategy (P^<aiazur, 1^2). Gender was ceded as 1 for nales and 
-1 for fenetles. Also, a dicaibtdntxis variable was cbhstructed for each of 
Ifolland's (1973) six fields. The coded field was assigned a 1^ and -1 
vms assigned to the ccirparisdn field (ttie artistic najbr for all 
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ooitpariTOris). 0's were assigned to unooded fields in eadh didhotctWDUs 
variable* 

Results 

Gorrelations aSciig Qie foar ^ai, Siree oatoome, and general 
satisfac±.ieii vari^les were calculated, ftn infection of Table 1 
ir^cates that most obrrelatidns were quite io^ (below •25). In fact, 
only brie correlation exceeded •50, afri one correlation was between .40 
and .50. These Iw intercorxeiations establi^ed that the potential 
problem of itwlticsbiiiiTOarity of independent variables was not present and 
that nultiple regression anaJj^es could be oonducted with the expectation 
of adequate precision in Sie estijiation of regression coefficients and 
standard errors (PecSiazur^ 1982) i 



insert Tstole 1 about here 

Regression for All Respondents 

Table 2 presents the results of the regressiCTi anaiyBis for all 
re^x>ndehts^ \i*LLch examined the inpact of 9ie ^^1 ^^ri^les, OTtoome 
variables, gender, and academe fields on 6^^raii satisfaction with the 
degree program. The overall was .17 < .0001) • As predicted, 
significant main effects were fOTnd for eSicationai divelopiBnt, career 
preparation* annual salary^ arai e np l o ^ nent in -Sie major field. A 
significant wei^t for the cx>nventiOTai nejor also \^s obtained. These 
findings indicate that students • satisfaction wrSi ^e degree program was 
pcsitively related to their ratings of Sie iitportance of college toward 
educaticrial developtieht^ the inportahce of career pr^ arat iCTi, annual 
salary, and CTployment in -Sie najor fields Smong the six academic 
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fields^ ordy Qie conventional field wei^^d significantly on satisfaction 
-die degree program. 



Insert Table 2 about here 

Rggres sio ns for G^ ::^r Differences 

Tests for gender differences in wei^ts assigned to the \^idus 
goals and career outccmes first required calcurations of the product 
interaction of each goal and outooms ty gender. Significant interacticxis 
were fomd for -bigo of the f<xir gcsals (personal/social develc^trent and 
pr^araticn for a career) and for the enterprising field. The presence 
of these significant interactions justified the ootifxitation of s<^>arate 
regression analyses by gender (Table 2). Bcwever, determinaticai of 
significant g^der differences is limited to these ^^iriables in ^ftSiich 
significant product interaction effects occurred. 

The values for tJie regressicais by gender were .22 for itales and 
.17 for fCTaies (boGi g's < .0001). As predicted, these analyses 
revealed that males wei^ited preparation for a career sigrdficantly more 
positively tfian did fenales on their satisfaction with their degree 
programs / and fCTsies weipited persCTal and social developtient 
significantly more positively than did nales. A significant pcsitive 
weicpit occurred on satisfaction with the degree progiram for femles among 
enterprising majors i 

Reces si on s for ?^jor Fields Dif feren c e a 

Product interacticsis for eadh iton ty major fields were calculated 

for eadi goal and outoome measure. Significant interacticais were found 

on ratings of the ljtt»rtance of ediicatlonal develc^srent, the iit|SDrtance 
of preparaticKi for graduate or i>rb:^ssiojnal sdiool, annua l salary, and 
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eiiplqsTOent status. The presence of these interactions perrhxtted separate 

regression analyses to be perfornied for eacii academic field (Table 3). 

IRwever, significant differences in Wei<^ts in the regression analyses 
across itajor fields could only be exaitiir^ for the four variables vSiich 

involved significant product interaction effects. Hius^ predictic»is 
pertaining to itajor field differences for the remaining goal variables 

(perscml/social deN^lcpteht and preparation for a career) and career 
outccRe 'rariable (field of eitplqyxneht) were unable to be evaluated and^ 
therefore, Svere not si^^pbrted. Still, results for these other varis&les 
for the entire sanple are relevant to interpretation of goals and career 
dutdctnss for the najdr fields, and these results were ccaisidered in the 
discussion. 

— o - - - ___ 

The R"^ values for these regressions for the major fields were .26 
for artistic itajors (£ < .05), .29 for realistic majors (£ < .01), .37 
for investi^tive majors (g < .20), .17 for social majors (£ < .0001), 
.17 for oon^^ntional majors (£ < .01) majors, and .31 for enterprising 
majors (£ < .0001). 



Insert TSble 3 about here 

Rsalistic. -fintong the four variables ^f^fllicih contained significant 
field differences, it was predicted that realistic majors would weigh 
edurational de\^lo|xrBnt negatively and annual salary positively on 
satisfaction with their degree programs. These significant wei<^ts were 
not obtained. 

Investigative, imxv^ the four vafistoies vftnxAi contained significant 

field differences, a predicted significant positive wei^t was obtained 
for investigative majors on preparation for ^duate or professional 

o 18 
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sciidbl. ft predicted p^iti:^^ ^«^±^t for eAicatioml developnent was not 
significant. It sfroaid be noted that -Uie sairple size {U = 30) for this 
analysis was marginaiiy a^qaate and that the overall for 
investi^tive raajbrs was not si^iifioant (g < .20)* 

Socia l s fts predicted^ social itajors were airiong fields vSiidh 
weicpited educational developiieiit significantly in satisfection with their 
degree programs ^ ft predicted negative wei^t for aimiaal salary was not 
found. 

Oonventi o na l^ I^edicted proitive weic^ts for level of enplositfent 
and annual salary for oonventionai itajors were not significant. However^ 
the cbnventiOTai major was one field vfliere a significant positive \^i^t 
was fcwnd for educational deveicprnent oti satisfaction with the degree 
program. 

Enterprising. Predicted significant positive 'i^^i^ts for enplosirent 
re\7el and araiual salary were found for -Qie enterprising najor. Indeed, 
the enterprising ita jbr was Qte only field to wei^ CTplos^niBnt; le\^l and 
high annual salary significantly on satisfection w±&i their degree 
prcgrrams. A predicted negative wei^it for e*aCTtional de^^loprent was 
not found. 

Artistic. A j^Bdicted positive weipit for artistic majors on 
preparation for graduate or professional sdbbbl was obtained, ft 
predicted negative wei^rt for afmuai sa la r y also was obtained cind 
revealed that this was iSie canly field to de-CTpiasize armual se.laiy on 
satisfaction with degree prbgrans. 

Disctasslon 

Each of the goals and career outcomes measured in tiiis sta^ 
contriiuted significantly to satisfaction witti degree programs eiQie^ for 
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tiie entire saitple of ret^xxKaents, or fibr cne or more of -ate siS^^^ of 
respondents. Imxig the goals studied, eduoatienal develcpterrt v;^ a 
significant contrilMtor to satisfec±icai with degree prograns in amlyses 
for all graduates, and particularly fc>r social and cxxivenhicnal najors. 
Personal and social develcpieht weired significantly in o^SributiCTi to 
satisfection with degree programs for fCTales. Ffeparation for graAaate 
scdiool wei^ied significantly for investigative and artistic najors- 
E^eparation for a career weired significantly en satisfaction for all 
graduates, and particuiafiy for nales. 

iVncaig the career cutdomes studied^ level of ^ tp lcy inent cbrxtributed 
significantly to satisfection with degree prograits for enterprising 
najors. Annual salary significantly contributed to satisfaction for all 
graduates. While annual salary was v^i^ed positively cn satisfection by 
enterprising najors, it was weired negatively by artistic najors. 
Finally, -aie field of enplopfent v^s foiihd to have the ni^t significant 
weicpit on satisfaction with degree programs for the entire saitple of 
gr a d u ates^ : 

It is clear fran these results that collegiate goals and career 

outcoines do affect oollege graduates ' satisfection vdth their degree 

progans. Also, the data shew that tanderstanding the goal and outdone 

variables vAiicih affect ar^ particular student recjuires attention to aie 

irrii\d:Aaal's gender and major field. As suggested by the signifirant 

gender difference fcwnd for enterprising najors > gender differences 

wiaiin najor fields also are liJcely to exist. Snail sanple sizes for 

several najors (realistic, investigative, and artistic) prevented Qiese 

diffOTOTces from being tested in tiie present study. Attention to Qicti in 
other resear^ still is necessary. 
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(feneral Inpbrtahde of jSoal aryi jS]ffiei^_e^tociTie \^t^ies on Satisfoction 

Results supE^^ted ail predictiCTis for si^iificant \wei^ts of goal 
and career outdsne variables on satisfaction wiQi degree programs for the 
entire saiiple of gra&ates. Snong -aie ^ais, eAicational develcpnent and 
preparatidn for a career cx>ntri£uted signifiCTntiy to graduates' 
satisfect ion with -irheir degree ^bgransi Brus, aspects of the oollegiate 
ejcperience vaiicfh are most traditidnai to aie mission of colleges ei>d 
univerBities \vere found to Se Qie s tr o ng est contributors to positive 
feelings of graduates toward Sieir programs i Goals \rtiich have been 
scn«(*iat less integral to the tr aditi o na l missiOTi of many univerBities 
(social/personal deveippneht and pre^ration for graduate or professional 
sc3ibol} Were not as influential on pbst-graSaation assessment of 
prdgrans. Hie specific career butccmes v^re si^ri-firant 

contritutdrs to satisfaction with degree prbgfanB, anraaai salary and 
enplcymeht in the major field, v^were cCTisistent wiQi Sie ^ais vAiidh 
cx5ntriiuted to satisfaction. The most satisfied gr aSiate s ^pear to be 
those vSid sbu^t a good education and preparatiCTi for a career from their 
collegiate e^^riehces^ and v*i6 stiteequ^itly ^ y taine d CTpi^^mart ^diidh 
provided adequate salary in their cJioseh fields. 

These results are consistent with data obtained by H^rn (1985) . He 
found that aspects of teaching style (e.g.^ course stiiruiation and 
instructor's teacShihg ability)^ v*iich directly benefit eAacational and 
career devetoFineht of students, cc^itrilxited more to satisfaction with 
di^ee prograitB than did social st^^xDrt aspects of curricuiim (e.g., 
faculty availability and interactioh wi±h other students )i AtSidu^ 
colleges and universities recently have given nore CTpiasis to pro\dsion 
of st^^sort services (e-g., counseling, intramural activities) as a means 
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to attx a ct and ret ai n students, the catbdJiBd results of tile present study 
and of Heaxn (1985) indicate that graduates rticst hi^ly regard ah 
institution v*ii^ maintains a quality education and \*Licai enables 
piacCTent in tihe itajor fields* 



Predictions for gender effects on satisfaction with de|ree prograitB 
were st^ppbrted fcliy. Regression analyses on the entire saiiple of 
graduates revealed that eAacational development, annual salary, and field 
of enpicyitent ocxitribated to satisfection with the degree pixigraih for 
males aiid females ^ Mditicnally, preparation for a career was a 
significant contributor to satisfaction ejqpressed Toy males. Personal and 
social development was a significant contributor to satisfaction 
e:5>ressed by females. These results sitggest that longHStanding gender 
differences still exist in use of colleges and univeraities for career 
developneht and for personal de\^icpnait (e^g., ^aeth, 1977; ^itze St 
Spaeth, 1977) . Males still seen to see their educational developient and 
subsequ^rt enplc^^nt from Se perfective of long-term career 
preparaticii^ v^ie fenaies still eathibit less interest in career 
inplicatidns of Sieir education and more interest in social and personal 
iiri»rovement (e.g., selection of a spouse). 

PreE>arati6n for gr a d uat e or professional school did not wei^ 
significantly oh satisfactiOTi wiSi degree prograne for the entire sairple 
of graduates, nor did it wei^ si^iificantly on satisfaction for either 
gender. It was the only g^i to fail to v^i^ si^iificantly on both of 
these analyses. Mary students ciaiin to have an interest in graduate or 
professional sciiooi (Astin, 1977; ftstih. King, & Ridiaandson, 1977), but 
most of liiese graduates do not pursue graduate oourseworfc* ^ie 1 
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revealed that this goal was rated as the least inportant of Qie fcxir 
goals for the entire sanpie. of graduates. It appears that only graduates 
\*to have the greatest interest in post-graduate course \igbrk (e.g.^ 
investi^tive irajdrs) or vfcb enter pbst-<jraduate oDiurse worfc, ini<^t wei^ 
•aiis pre:?aration significantly. Other researcai could clarify this 
possibility. 

Jrtplicaticgis for HDlland's Fields 

Gsals and career cxitoarries \Aiich obhtriDUted to satisfaeticii vrx&i 
degree programs differed across major fields areas. Specif icsally, tne 
oontritution to satisfaction with degree programs for the inpbrtahce of 
educational develcpment and pr^jaration for graduate or prbfessicxial 
school/ the level of eitplqyment, and annual salary differed sigrificantly 
becween najor fields. Ihese results suggest iiiat xnajor fields of 
graduates do affect 's^riables viiiidl contribute to satisfacrtibh with 
degree prograitis. Hcw^gver, -Qiese results showed only weak suf^rt for 
predictions based on Holland's (1973) ttiebry about career and personality 
i^pes* Ifene of the five wei^ts predicted for realistic majors were 
obta - ned. One (pri^paration for graduate or professional school) of three 
predicted wei^ts for investigative itajbrs was obtajjcSsd. One 
(eAicational developtient) of four predicted wei^ts for social majors was 
significant. No predicted wei^t was obtained for conventional majors. 
IVb (enplajment level and arjiual salary) of three predic±ed wei^^ts were 
significant for enterprising najbrs. Finally^ two (preparation for 
graduate sciicol and annual salary) of three jpredicted wei^ts were 
significant for artistic najors. 

Failure of this stu<^ to find greater stj^xart for Eblland's theory 
iiiay have been caused more by difficulties within this stucfy^ rather than 
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by prcfclenB wiQi Qie Sieory. Sevieral v^i^ts vaiicil had teen predic±ed to 
be significant (e.g., prepar^tiaa for a ca2:eer and field of enploryinent 
for realistic majors, or personal and social develcptent for scx:ial 
majors) acttiaiiy v^re signifirant, They could not be described as 
indicating significant field differences, howe\^r^ as tii^ ocaarred in 
variables vSiicS did xjot have significant product interactions • Ihese 
wei(^ts, therefore^ only suggested significant en|4iases by graduates 
within a majors Sit Siese wei^s vrere not ajpreci^ly difi^rent frxxn 
thc«3e v*ii<3i occurred in other itajor fields. I^d -^lie overall prckJuct 
interacticra been si^flc^tnt for these variables, support for Holland's 
theory wcxiid have been rrncS more substantial. 

This prcblCTi ^^eaiB to have been caused by tiie quite low saitple 
size for the investitive Set jor field ^ 30) aid tiie relatively low 
sairple sizes for realisti5 (N ^ 68) and artistic (N = 60) itajdr fields. 
Ihese saitple sizes are ahjy mar^naily acceptable for iriiltiple regression 
analyses vftiich included the hiiitoer of irrfependent \^iables included in 
•Uiis study. The prdblem vms n^t e%ddent in the analysis for 
investigative najdrs, y/Steie the overall as hi^ as found for 

regression analyses wiQi o&xer fields, yet it was not statistically 
significant. Mso, tiie relatively large standard errors for wei^ts in 
the realistic, ih\^stigative, and artistic fields (see ^le 3) Were 
indicative of prcfcleire associated with lew sanple sizes. Attainitent of 
sanple sizes for these fields \*iidi aj^zoximated the sanples for tiie 
fenairiing major fields vwid have decreased the error in these ^^iables 
arid eriliahoed the sensitixo;^ of multiple regression analyses. This 
would have been particuJarjy helpSai ixx eliciting significant product 
interactions in regressions 6n the entire sair^^le of giaduatei and also 
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v?Duid have increased tlie likeiihocd that v^i^ts associated with ^>ecific 
fields would have been found to be sigoxficant. 

Hxe pattern 6£ Weights vgfiicS x-Tere or were not significant in the 
regressions for loajbr fieid^s did pr6\d:de additional general infornation 
afccut contributors to their satisfectj^on w'r0i degree progxBins. Holland's 
(1973) presentation of the six field l^pes include characteristics \Ai±cii 
are descriptive of the prefened s^ies or situations for individuals in 
each field and other characteristics are aversive to irniLviduals ?n 

each field* Positive characteristics descrxfed for types in Holland 's 
theory were associated wiSt predictions for positive weights iii the 
present studty; aversive characteristics v^re associated with predictions 
for. negative wei^ts* Support fc»r Hoiiard's GieOTy in tiiis stu<^?^ often 
was fc«nd in anticipated significant, positl^ wei^ts for variables on 
satisfacticn with degree programs. Only 6r^ ne^tive wei^t \f*dch was 
anticipated actually was found. I^r exairpie> negative v^ig^ts vrtiich were 
predicted on educational develGptieht for realistic and enterprising 
irajors v^re not obtained. C3:»xsisteht failure of predicted negative 
wei(^ts to be significant may inply that Qie ^tls and career outocttes 
v*iich were studied generally are hot aversive or uniirpbrtant to most 
college graduates. Rather, different types of students give particularly 
high attention to specific gDals and dutcxSnes, and they oaitribute 
positively to satisfaction with degree prbgraitBi Where cxxLy average 
iriterest in a goal or dutcsonis exists, they are not weired on 
satisfacticai with degree prbgrEffi©/ rather than receive negative wei^ts. 
Qarricular Implications 

While pi^vicus research has enfjiasized the l itp orta nce of factors 
intrinsic to a degree program on student satisfaction, this stu^ found 
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that graauates' goals for their obiiege esperiehces and their 
post^-graduation career dutodmes also cxDritribute to satisfaction with 
pix^graitts. Wiis ireseardiy in oatibinatidh with related studies (e.g.^ 
Heam, 1985; Ycnge & Pecfan, 1975), has begun to reveal ha^ students' 
goals and interests, preferred teaching styles, and career outocmes all 
cdntriixits to satisfaction witihi degree programs. Fefimtneht of data in 
this area still needs to occur, particulsorly with regard to infciSetioh 
about najor fields and gender differences within najor fields. However, 
it is apparent tihat -Oiese data have the potential to serve as a basis for 
curriculim develdpnent v*dLcai can accxSunodate the different needs of 
students in vaficus najdr fields. Nbt only na^t satisfaction wiQi 
degree prograitis be eriliariced by sucii curricular cJhanges, but also critical 
events such as college persistence, educational development, and career 
placextent could be acoanplished more successfully. 
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ISble 1 

iribeixorrelations, Heansi m Standard Deviations for (3oai^ Qotcffl^ Variables 



Variable 1234567 8 MeanSD 



i. Iiiprtance of Educational 
Develcperit 










4i39* 


.62 


2. Ift|)ortp;:« pf.Perscnal 
and Social Developeht 


.29 








4.13* 


.73 


3. In|)ortanoe of Pr^jaittion 
for Graduate School 


.37 


.20 






3.66* 


.96 


4. Importance of Pr^aratioh 

iOI. a LalcCL 


.51 


.23 


.33 


MM 


4.45* 


.63 


5. Level of Eiiplcpent 


.00 


.06 


-.09 


.04 — 


2.72 


.60 


6. ftinual &lary 


.07 


-.03 


.02 


.12 .42 — 


2.45 


1.17 


7. Field of ESiplopent 


.15 


-.03 


.07 


.17 .19 .23 — 


3.35 


1.10 


8. General Satisfaction 


.21 


.09 


.16 


.21 .10 .18 .31 - 


- 3.79* 


1.22 



* 'Ms variable vis measured on a 1-5 scale, vihere hi^er nuntoers indicated higher ratings of iJie 
iii|)ortance of the goal variables and greater satisfaction witii tiie degree progcBin. 
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!I^le 2 

B^essioti Results for Acadanic SatisfectiCTii fotai Saiipie and Gender Differences 

Jnalysis of Gender Dif j^reiices 



Agression for 
. . Total Sanple 

Indicators^ {h=640) 



EtpDrtance of:_ 

Miiaticml Develcpeht .18* (.09) 

Ifersorial and Social 

tevelcpent .10 (.07) 

Pri^jaration for Graduate 

_ or Prp^ssiohal Schbbl .07 (.05) 

Preparation for a Career .18* (.08) 

(fender -.01 (.10) 

EStpIcpint Level -.18 (.14) 

teual Silary .10* (.05) 
Field of Eiipliipent .28***(.04) 

Raalistic mjor .05 (.13) 

Dwesti^tive mjor -.06 (.18) 

SDcial mjor -.04 (.09) 

Biterprising Ma jor .05 (.10) 

Ctonventional lifejdr .24* (.10) 

Interc^ ,86 
r2 .16 



Agression for Regression for Significant 
ffales Bfeitales Gender 

(n=260) (n=380) Difference? 



.27* 


(.12) 


.12 (.13) 


No 


-.05 


(.11) 


.21** (.08) 


Yes (p=.02j 


.08 


(.08) 


.09 (.07) 


No 


.37** 


(.12) 


.01 (.12) 


Yes (p=.03j 


-.03 


(.24) 


-.27 (.18) 


No 


.06 


(.06) 


.12 (.07) 


No 


.24**^ 


(.07) 


.32***(.06) 


1^ 


.14 


(.15) 


-.08 (.25) 




-.03 


(.25) 


-.07 (.26) 


No 


-.17 


;.20) 


-.04 (.11) 




-M \ 


:.i4) 


.30* (.15) 


m _{p=.03) 


.37* 1 


[.15) 


.12 (.14) 


Nb 


.05 




1.43 




.22 




.16 





met Regression o^efficients are outside pctrentiieses; standard errors are inside parentheses. 

^ Artistic najors were used as the regression oaiprisdn p3up. 

%<;05. *'^<.0i **«t)<.00i. 
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Agression Results for ftcadanic Sattafactidn! Field Differences 







Realistic 
Majors 


investi- 
gative 
^fajo^8 


Social 
^fajors 


(jonven- 
tional 
Majors 


Enter- 
prising 
t^jors 


Ai±istic 
ffejbrs 


Si^ficaiib 

Field 
Difference? 


Indicators 




(i^30) 


(n=221) 


(n=129) 


(rFl32) 


(n^0) 




Iji|ortarioe of: 
jMUoationai Developnent 


-.06 
(.22) 


i80 
(.69) 


i39* 
(.18) 


.46** 
(.19) 


.00 

m) 


-.15 
(.31) 


Yes (fp.05) 


ir^rsuiEii ana social 
Eevelcpent 


.02 

(.23) 


-.38 

(.33) 


i24* 
(.12) 


.15 

(il6) 


.06 

(ai) 


-.24 

(.25) 


m 


tTepcLcauion £or uraouate 
or Professional School 


(.17) 


.52* 
(.23) 


ill 

(.09) 


-il5 

(a2) 


-.01 
(.10) 


.63** 
(.18) 


l^s (i:^.01) 


rrepaiauiGi lor a uareer 


•55* 
r.25) 


-i23 
(.49) 


-i02 
(.16) 


ill 

(.18) 


.38* 
(.16) 


.21 

(.34) 


Nb 




• 00 

(.42) 


-•09 
(.48) 


-.05 

(.23) 


-.41 

(i22j 


.19 

(.16) 


.26 
(.34) 




ijsvQi or ijjipijpyinent 


.54 
(.46) 


.04 
(.70) 


-.if 

(.23) 


-.29 
(.38) 


1.02** 
(.37) 


-.60 

(.47) 


Yes (p=.0lj 


Annual oaiary 


ii 

.11 

(.14) 


.05 

(.23) 


.09 
(.10) 


;ii 

(.09) 


.22** 
(.07) 


-.48* 
(.20) 


Yes (p=.05j 


Field of Biplcpent 


.35** 
(.12) 


.22 
(.20) 


.30*** 
(.08) 


.17 
(.09) 


.34*** 
(.10) 


.15 
(.13) 




Intercept 


-1.13 
.29 


-.21 
.37 


.04 
.17 


1.48 
.17 


3.26 
.30 


.75 
.26 





: Eegression coefficients are outside parentheses- standard errors are inside parenQieses. 



